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PREFACE. 



The followiTig (Jratniiiar is on a plan en*- \ 
tirely n0V7.. The pd^ciple of MneraoiiieB 
-^13 been found highly useful in aiding the 
memory, atid Pictures ha?e been intro^ 
dueed by the author for this purpose. -Kiis 
metibod tvill hoih exdie atteutito imd afford 
amusement to yoUng minds. Obildren ao- 
«u8tomed 4o lo0k at tlie outs will petni|i €M 
'indelible impression of the Parts of ^Spc^di. 

The Chapters are dei^gued to be jread 
over ; the Recapitulation is to be committed 
to memory. 

The Practice is founded on Scripture, as 
being the most readily furnished for the 
purpose, and also affording the means' of 
impressing the oracles of truth upon the 
young mind, and combining the most im- 
portant moral instruction with the a^^quire- 
ment of Grammar. 



Verb? are not used, as being < 
ted to perplex the young pupil, 
three principal tenses are quite 
for rudimental instruction. 
Df Nature is also followed in 
ng of the Parts of Speech; aad 
»f explanation is as plain and sin 
siblcy that the work may, in e^ 
^ answer the title which it bear 
%ar for Children^ 



LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 



LESSON L— ( To he read.) 

Grammar signifies .''the science or knowledge 
of letters," because letters are the elements of 
language and writing.. We study Grammar that 
we may know how to speak and write. correctly. 

The English language has twenty-six letters ; 
of these, a, e, t, o, Uy and sometimes to and y, 
are called vowels^ and the rest are called conso^ 
nants. W and y are consonants when they 
begin a word or syllable, as woody beware^ you^ 
beyond; and vowels when they end a word or 
syllable, as now, sawdust^ boy^ bygone. 

A vowel may be sounded by itself ; a conso« 
nant must have a vowel joined to it, to give it a 
sound ; for example : a and e are sounds of them- 
selves, they need no additional letter to help in 
sounding them, but b must have e added to make 
it sound be; and so for the other consonants. 

When two vowels meet together, having one 
soundy they are called diphthongs. 

Diphthongs sometimes sound the first vowel 
only; as e with ea, in meat; the a not being 
sounded. Sometimes they sound both, as oi in 
voice; in which case both vowels are clearly 
blended in one sound. 



luuies, IS called spelling. 

Syllables put together by spelling m 

Words are distinct sounds, by whu 

ss our tlKmghts or ideas. 

^ords of xme syllable are called mom 

ceti, man^ do, bad, &c« A mdno&ry 

Bound. 

Vords of two syllables are called dis 

jood'tiesSf ta-ble, &c. DissyUables 

ids. 

Tords tf three syllables are called fm 

ctp'pt^ness, mm^iS'teTf &c« Trisyllai 

? sounds. 

''ords ^many^ or more than^r^e 

isSX^ polysyllables^ and haye several 

is, 'US many sounds as ^ere are « 

X'Pro^pri^e'^yy ma^ni-fest'ed, Sec 



BRCAPITULATORY LESSON. 9 

Q, Why do we study Grammar?^ — A. That 
we may know how to speak and write correctly. 

Q. How many letters are there in the English 
language?: — A. Twenty-six. 

Q. Which are called vowels f — A. a, e, i, o, u, 
and sometimes w and y. 

Q. Which are called consonants ? — A. All that 
remain. 

Q. When are w and y consonants? — A, When 
they begin a word or syllable; as, wood, beware, 
you, beyond. 

Q. When are w and y vowels? — A. When 
they end a word or syllable; as, now, sawdust, 
hoy, bygone, 

Q. What is a vowel f — A, A letter that may 
be sounded of itself. 

Q. What is a consonant? — A, A letter that can- 
not be sounded without a vowel being joined to it. 

Q. What is a diphthong? — A, Two vowels 
joined together. 

Q. When is a diphthong called an improper 
diphthong ? — A. When one vowel only is sounded. 

Q. When is a diphthong proper? — A. When 
both vowels are sounded. 

Q. How are syllables made? — A, By vowels 
alone, or consonants and vowels put together. 

Q. What do you call putting consonants and 
vowels together? — A. Spelling, 

Q. How do you make words ? — A, "By putting' 
syllables together. 

Q. What are words? — A. Words are distinct 
sounds, by which we exptea^ o\« \JaaN\"^\.^* 



That are pclystfUahlesf — A, W( 
)r more than three syllables; as, i 
', man-i'fest'ed^ &c. 
ow many sounds has a monosyUi 
sound, 
ow many sounds has a dissyllabl 

ow many sounds has a ttisylUMi 

ow many sounds has a polysyllabli 
\ that is, as many sounds as it has s^ 

PABTS OF SPEECH. 

e are nine different kinds of words 
I language, which are called parts of 
r names are rumnsy adjectives^ c 



FAKTS OF SPEECH. II 

NOUNS. 

A Noun is tJie Name of a thing. 






m 




noun is, therefore, that part 
expresses the names of persons, 
which we can see, or of which we 
ae it is called a suhstantive, be( 
hat has a substance or existence : 
%any a horse; mrtue, goodness. 
e, are things which we can se 
that we can see are nouns. Vi 
7e cannot see, but as they are t 
and of which we can think, they 
en we were infants, our mothers 
: us first to speak by the use of 
irst effort of speech was to • 
eir names, and to ask for th( 
3r : bread, drink, book, picture; i 
>un8. 
know if a word be a noun, take 



NOUNS, 



13 






many villages; and tiiis word is used to e 
each of them. Man is a common n 
it serveB to point ont any man unong all the 
human race. Tree is a common noun, because 
it refers t6 all kinds of trees, without expressing 
one particular sort. On the contrary : Bethlehem, 
as it points out one parttcjilar village of that 
name; and John, as it describes %omt particular 
person, though many may be called John, are 
prtyter nouns, 

Kouns have two mumbbrb, one is called the 
singular number, and the other the pbtraL Sin- 
galar means one; plural meana more than one, 

SIMGULAR NOUNS- 
Singular means one. 




jjjs IS grsmmah- 
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NOUNS. 15 

say, a sheep, a swine, when speaking of one, 
and sheep, swine, when speaking of many, and 
not sheepSy s wines. Names which denote a 
number of the same things are called nvuns of 
multitude; b.b, seore^ ^ocky herd^famUy^ &c. 

The j^ural is for the most part formed from 
the singular, by adding an «, as, wing^ wings. 
Many, however, at'e not so formed Observe the 
exceptions* 

EXCEPTIONS, 

Or, ListofNouns^ whose plural U not formed 
merely by adding s. 

"Nonns ending in Xy chy Sy shy make their plurals 
by adding es to the singular, thus:— 

Fox plural, foxe^. 

Church plural, churchy. 

Kiss ;. plural, kiss^9. 

Lagh ................ plural, lasher. 

Most nouns CDiding. in^ or y^, make their 
plural by chai^ing^ or^^, inioves^ thus: — 

Loaf plural, loat;e«. 

Wife i.,, plural, wio«9. 

Wolf plural, wolve*.* 

* Dwarf, handkerclHef, mischief^ chief, relief, ^ief, 
strife, hooi^ roof, and proof, are after the general rule; 
that i9, make their plural in s. The teacher must often 
remind the children of the exceptions in the notes, for 
if Inserted in the body of the work, exceptiooB on «.iL<ui:-v 
lioiiB would only perplex the Uaxnex* 



valleys;* a^^omery, atioriicjo, ^ 
\ few nouDS make their plural in < 

Man plural, vaen. 

Woman.. plural, women. 

Ox plural, oxen. 

e nouns have plurals belonging 

Jves : these are. 
Child..: plural, ehildre; 

^'•°*?»er plural, I *j;^jj 

Goose plural, ^ee^e. 

Tooth plural, teeth. 

Foot plural,yee^. 

Mouse plural, mtce. 

Louse ,,„, plural, ^2^^- 

Die plural, dice. 

Penny plural, /7enc€ 

Cherub plural, cheri 

Seraph plural, sera^ 



NOUNS. 17 

Q. Why? — A. Because anything that has a 
substance or exiitemce^ is a noun^ ii8» a many 
tnrtue. 

Q. How ^ you knew a noun ?— A By its 
making sense -with a, an, or the, piit before it. 

Q. Win this rule always answer?— -4. No; 
things that we cannot see, we must try, by in- 
quiring, if they can be used as adjectivesi if they 
cannot, they are nouns. 

Q. How are nouns divided? — A. Into proper 
and common. Proper nouns point out one per- 
son or ihing, Or o^ sort of things. Common 
nouns, a thing which' has many of a sdi^. 

. Q. What.are HieMUMBjKas of nouns?— i^. ^The 
singular and ;the pIuraL. Singular means* one ; 
plural means more tbaa one. 

Q. How do yon make the .plural nutnber ?—^ 
Jl. Qenerally Irjr ai$ng s ito the singular j but 
some plurals are formed by othenmethods* 

Q. Hqw do nouna ending inar, eh^ ^, and sh^ 
make their plural?^— ^1. By adding na to the 
singular. 

Q, Name some examples. 

A» Fox — .^ . • • • plural, foxe^. 

Church •••••• plural, churches. 

Kiss »• •« plural, kisses. 

Lash ...» plural, lasher. 

Q. How do most noui^s, ending mf or fe^ 
make their plural ?— -4. By changing / or fe 
into v€$. . 

b2 



•like other nouns. 

I'atne some examples.^^^^^ ^^^^^_ 

2e\?y ••"• ■;. plural, mUeyi. 

Valley tAocA, attornei 

Attorney .••••••• * i" . ^„rai in e 

jVhat nouns make t^r^u^^ 

Ma» •• plural, ti?cwn«w. 

Woman...- ^i^al, o*^. 

Ox •••'••• Plurals belong 

What nouns nave ^i\x^^ 

•mselves ? , ^ j ^f^^ndre 

Child P^^^^; a^o// 

Brother P^««^' \6re^/ 

^ . plural, fl'e^*^' 



NOUNS. 10 



PRACTICE. 

Write down all the nouns in Luke xv. 1 1 — 32. 
Write, also, all the nouns in Ecclesiastes xii. ; and 
mind this rule, that, in order to know a noun, 
you must put a, an, or the, before it, and if it 
make^k sense it is a noun. Then begin and think 
thus : a remember — that is not sense, therefore 
remember is not a noun. Besides, remember is 
not a thing which we can see, or which we can 
imagine to exist or have a being: it is, therefore, 
some other part of speech, so pass it, and try tiie 
next word. Now — a now — ^not sense. Thy — a 
thy — not sense. Creator^-'^ Creator— this is 
sense. Creator is, therefore, a, noun. 

When you come to the word days, you will 
perceive that the s at the end makes it pilural ; 
therefore, in all plural words, cast off the plural 
form, and try them by the singular — a day — is 
sense. Mark down dt^i therefore, on jour slates 
as a noun. 



s bare genders. Those which Tie 
are called masculine; those which 
(ales, are caXLed feminine ; and things 
not liib, are called neuter. Some 1 
te things are Bometimes called xna 
iurinine. 

(torn will teach us how'to distingnii 
but we may remark that iiiey are ] 
three ways. 

By^difTerent words; aSi 

Makf man. :Femdle, ^womaa. 

Mctle, boy. iFhnate^ -. girL 

Jfa/i^king. ^Fbns^ qaeea* 

Maky boll. Femaky cow. 

itfa^y drake. Femaley duck. 

ilfoZ!?, gander. Female^ goose. 

JffoZ!?, ram. FemaJe^ ewe. 



NOUNS. 21 

Mais, a inan-servant. Female, a maid'SeTYSint: 
Male^ a A^-goat. Female, a she-gosit, 

McUcy B, ma^ ancestor. Female, a, female 2incestor. 

Nouns have cases ; that is, they change their 
position, being sometimes at the beginning, some- 
times in the middle, and sometimes at the end of 
a sentence, in which cases they vary their form. 
When a noun takes the lead in a sentence, it is 
called the nominative case ; as, '' Apollos was an 
eloquent man." Apollos is in the nominative 
case, because it leads the sentence. Other parts 
of speech may lead the sentence, but the noun 
only that does so is called the nominative. When 
a noun is placed after' a verb or preposition, 
which will both be explained by-and-by, it is 
then said to be in the objective case, because it is 
the object acted upon by the verb or preposition 
that goes before it ; as, " Ahab called Obadiah ;** 
here Obadiah is acted upon by the word before it, 
Svhich is a verb ; it is, therefore, in the objective 
case. So again : ** Jesus loved Martha." Whom - 
did Jesus love ? Why, Martha ; therefore the 
word love acta upon Martha, and makes it in the 
objective case. Once more : " Abijah pursued 
after Jeroboam." After whom did Abijah pur- 
sue ? After Jeroboam ; Jeroboam is, therefore, 
in the objective case. There is also the possessive 
case ; when a noun immediately goes before an- 
other noun, and shows the possession of the first 
in the thing designed by the secoiasi^ \Jcka^ ^'Qis:i». 
Which is placed first \a \u V\i^ ^Ck's.'s«»»'^v^^ ^^»af^- 



This case, yuu pux v^« • '^ - ^ 
;d in the example JQSt givexk^ by 
le put after tiie first of the two noum 
'eposition of before the noun* But 
e sign s is left out, and the apostrc 
dded ; lst» When plural nouns end 
oys' hatSf and not the boss's hcUs. ! 
le singtUar ends in sSy as /or rigbU 
le^ and not ybr righteousnesses sake» 
tjbr conscience sahcy for pntdence . 
of| for conscience's sake^ for prudt 



EECAPITULATION. 

Elave nouns gender?—" A. Yea. ' 
relate to males are masculine; those 
to females are feminine; and those 
to things without life are neuter. 
W'^w are genders pointed out? — j 



NOUNS. S3 

noun ; as, a man-servant^ a maid-servanty and the 
like. 

Q. How do you knqto tub gases of nouns ?— 
A. 1. The NOMINATIVE takes the lead in a sen- 
tence.* 2. The objective directly follows a verb 
or preposition*' 3. The possessive is a noun which 
goes immediately before another, and shows the 
possession q£ the first in the second ; aE|, '^ David's 
House ;" it is known by having $, wi^ a^ apos- 
trophe at its end, or qf put before it. 

Q. When is the possessive sign of tl^ei s l^ft 
out, and the apostrophe only added ? — A. Wheii 
the plural noun ^nda in s^ or thQ singular in ss, 
as, the boys* hats^ instead of, the boys^s kat^ ; for 
righteousness sahe, instead of, for righteowiness's 
sake* 

PRACTICE IL 

Write down all the Ppijn3 in Luke xviii. 
10—16. 

PRACTICE IIL 

Write down all the nouns in Colps^.. iii, 1 — 1 1. 

PRACTICE lY. 

Write down all the plural nouns in the 11th 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, 

• The verb, to ^, often has a nominative hefone and 
flf^r it, and never changes the case of the noun from the 
nominative. 



r, in first learning to talk, we have lei 
.mes of things, and can express some n 
gin to find our want of some word t 
their peculiar qualities ; for instance, 
70 cakes, the one white and the other b 
re want to point out in words the o] 
d choose rather than the other, we lei 
he white cske, or the brown cake; now 
trmvn, and such like words, are calk 
res. There are also some adjectives 
ess the size or the duration of a thi 
I or largcy long or short; but more gei 
idjective expresses its qtiality. 
djective means a word added; and is in 
3 added to, or put before^ a noun, \ 
»^ fViA fldiective has no precise meanii 



NOUNS WITH ADJECTIVES. 

Ad AiJjeciiTe expreeses the quali^ ot a tbins. 
a SPLENDID 

B LARGE 




ROSE. 
JK>le.-,Tb« wort* at tlie lop m« AdjtcU'^*. ' 
nadu' tfie pIclnreB ire Nmtn*. 



^ » 



\ on the table ; in speaking oi uieiu 
Fore sajt that is grten^ that is gret 
.her is the greenest of all. These a 
\ree degrees of comparison. Tb 
osiiive degree, as it describes the pos 
state of the apple ; the second is c^ 
aratwe degree, as it shows, by co 
apple with another, which of the 1 
s any quality more than the other; 
I is called the superlative degree^ i 
es.the highest state of the quality. 
tie general rule for forming these d< 
dding to the positive er, whicl^ mak( 
live, and by adding to it est, vifhich 
Tlative; as> 

*ositive» Comparative, Supe 
jrreat. Greater. Gre 

forE 1. Positives, which end in e, 
»^l .«/. in their comparative and su 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

An AdJ^ciire describes the qnaKly of a tbinp, and tii* 
degnt of that quality; it abo, in tlie aame tnanner, ex- 
presaea tile MM or rfuroHDii or a tbing With At (Je^ree. 

Posmva, CoMFARATivK S/ottxLs.Tira. 






A Binre bjQtttyul TW TPJ«t \™tf>SA 
BIttU. BIRD. \>A»»- 

KB. The words in Itafic tnatli. it^e ™wp»t^<»*™* 
»aperlaiim degrees. 



)TE 4. Words of more than one sylla 
rally compared by more and most; as, 

cellent. ilffore excellent. Most exce! 

ly excellenter, excellentes^, is very dij 
to the ear. 

OTE 5. The following adjectives have c 
mparison peculiar to themselves. i 

ositive. Comparative^ Superh 

Good. Better. Best 

Bad. Worse (not worser). Won 

Little. Less {not lesser). Leas 

Much. , More. Mosf 

OTE 6. Adjectives whicli admit of no 



ADJECTIVES. 29 



RECAPITULATION. 

Q. Whatarea^ectives?—-^. In general they 
express the quality of a thing. 

Q. How do you know an adjective? — A, By 
putting^ the word thing after it, and if it makes 
sense it is an ^adjective. 

Q. Have not adjectives degrees ?-^-^4v Yes; 
they have three degrees of comparison^ namely, 
the positive, which describes the real state of the 
tiling; (he comparative, yrlaaAi compares it with 
ktky other thing ; and the superlative^ which shows 
its quality in the highest degree. 

Q. HpW do you fbttn the degrees of cdmpa- 
i*ison?— A By adding to the positive cr fbr the 
coonparativ^ land est for. the superlative. * 

Q. Give me an example.^^^. Positive, toises 
comparative, wiser; superlative, wisest. 

PRACTICE. 

, Write down all the adjectives in Acts xxii. 
If you are at a loss to know them as describing 
the quality of a thing, remember the rule for try- 
ing them by putting the word thing after them, 
and if they make sense they are adjectives. Also 
Write down all the adjectives in 1 Tim. vL 1— 10. 
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itching this grammar, the oraer ui 
wedy and not that of art. Gramn 
•Uy begin with the article, but natu: 

en a child first speaks^ he wishes t( 
ings which he sees, hence he learns t 
; he then finds he wants still some 
o point them out, and he acquires ' 
?; thus, when he knows how to call 
) proper name, he finds a means of 
lat one which ho prefers out of ma 
for the large "plum^ or the green plun 
»lum. But this is, first of all, done 
f. He first sajs plum, then red pi 
after a time he learns to remen 
le prefixed to it, a red plum. Obser 
^ arft two little words put before ] 



NOUNS WITH ARTICLES. 
Anielw axe prefixed to' Nouns, to point them out. 






A Cotlsge. A. MotnnQ«S^ 



Uw 



ipeak. If you say, x ^^ 

se, this does not express what 

therefore, you can describe him i 

inner, yon perhaps say, / S€no tk 

)e8 at your unele\ and you nndersta: 

yj is. The article a leaves it unc< 

rticle the points it out. This gives 

brce to Nathan's address to David. 

charged him with killing Uriah, and 

vjfe, " Thou art the man.** 

NoTS..^ becomes an before a t 
tnuief ffaat ifli an A not eounded v 
ThnB^ 1(87, m ear, onbour, and not a 
But, before h mpitaJUd^ or sounded 
eXwBjB nap A; as is honsCi a herr 
Aouse, an Jiettlng. 

EECAPITULATIO 



ARTICLES. 83 

Q. What is the u»e oi WiQ indefinite article a? 
A, It points out a thing, but not particularly. 

Q. What is the use of the definite article tlief 
A* It defines^ or points out the thing of which 
we particularly speak, 

* Q, Give an example of the difference between 
the two articles ? — A. A man, refers to some one 
man, but does not say which man: but the man, 
gives a definite meaning to the word man, and is 
a particular man whom we have in view. 

Q. What form does the article a take before a 
vowel, or h mute?— -4. It is changed into «w. 

Q. But what form must be used before the A 
aspirated ov sounded in speaking?—^. A; as, a 
bouse, a Aerring. 

I ■ , • 

; PRACTICE. 

rWrite down ^11 the articles in John, !. 1—14, 
and write by their side definite and indefinite, to 
^deacribe which they are. 



.^HK Verb is the next mam pan o 
fature soon teaches the want of this 
oun and the adjective. Hence a child 
erfectly, want pretty picture, and i 
mittingy as yet, the pronoun, which "vi 
is language a more correct meaning. 

A verb is a word which, when appli* 
9ns, expresses what thbt are doino 
lodies or minds ; when applied to thin^ 
ifeor power, it expresses their condit 
ew express existence. In simple ter 
►e thus generally described : A verb 
how what WE are doing to other^p 
kings, and what other persons or i 
)0iNG TO us; and some verbs desi 
IT ate in whic^ we care.* 

ExampUs.'^We strike; this shows 
)f the body: we love; this shows th« 
:lie mind. fVe sleep, we sit, are not a 
-norfklv PYnrpss our state. So also w 



TEBPS. 

A Verb expresses an Afliou or Conditio. 




There are three sorts of verbs. 

1. The ACTIVE VE«B ; this repres« 
•n which one person or thing does 
rson or thing ; as, '' Saul eyed T 
te vain thoughts." In the first case 
Saul's eyes is directed to or toward 

e lusty we see the hatred of David 
ards vain thoughts. 

2. The PASSIVE verb :* this expr 
on received by a person or thing : 

loved by me." " He is slain.^' H 
)n receives the action, instead of per 

3. A NEUTER VERB : this does not 
ction, but merely describes the state 
r thing, as, he weeps, he laughs. 

Note well. That a neuter verb can 
\ny noun; for though you can say, 
\, man," "he scolds him," these 1 




AotlTe. TMtl*e. Nenter. 

The active givet the etrokea. The paHsive 
receive!. The neuter neither gives nor receives, 
but remains inactive. 

There are two verba, which are principal auxi- 
liaries, or helping verbs: to be, which Bignifiea 
to exist; and, to havb, which means to possess. 

To let and to do are also used in the service of 
otli(:ir verbs. All these help in expressing modes, 
tenses, and other parts of speech, in other verbs. 

A verb has four distinguishing properties: 
number, person, mode, tense. 

First, A verb has NUMflEHs. That is to say, 
tlie singular number, meaning one only; and the 
plural number, meaning more than one. / love, 
is singular; we love, is pluraL 

Secondly, A verb has perbons. The singular 
Dumber has three persmis, and the plural oumbei' 
has three persons ; namely, the pereon or persons 
speaking } these are called theJiMt persom vat^ 

Singular— I love. V\Ma\— "^ a l^^"- 



Sing, — He or SftE loves, Plu. — The 

Thirdly^ A verb has mode, or what 
ailed MOOD. There are several modes, 
\ers^ in which the verb is used. 

1. The Infinitive Mode expresses the 
ts original state, and is called infinitive, 
ike an infinite thing, it is not limited 

t is known bj the sign to; as, to love, tt 

2. The Indicative Mode is that whici 
ndicateSy or points out the action or st 
"" love, he sleeps. 

3. The Subjunctive Mode subjoins c 
vrith it a condition, a wishf or supposit 
* that they were wise, that they un( 
hese things, that they would consider the 
iud!" "If ye were of the world, th 

nnuld InVA hifl Awn." * 
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as, ^^give us this day our daily bread;" or exhorts^ 
as, '^ he kindly affectionate one to another." 

There is d. part of a verb which is called The 
Participi.e, as it often participate^^ or partakes, 
of the nature of a verb, a noun, or an adjective. 

Examples. — " We are your rejoicingy even as 
ye also are ours," 2 Cor. i. 14. Here the word 
rejoicing stands for joi/, and is a noun. " This is 
the rejoicing city," Zeph. ii. 15. Here rejoicing 
stands for joi/ful, and is an adjective. ^^ Uis sta^ 
tutes are right, rejoicing the heart," PsaL xix. 8. 
Here rejoicing signifies the acting influence of 
God's word on the heart, and is therefore a verb. 

Fourthlyy A verb has tense or time. By thq 
use of the tense, we can express an action doing^ 
or done some time back, or that shall be done at 
a future period ; in all which cases, it is in a dif-. 
ferent tense or time. An action doing, or being 
done, is in the present tense ; an action done is 
in the past, or preterite; and an action to be done^ 
is in the future.* 

Examples. — Present: "I seek my brethren,'* 
Gen. xxxvii. 16. Past: '^ I sought the Lord and 
he heard me," Ps. xxxiv. 4. Future : " Ye shall 
not seek me henceforth," Matt, xxiii. 39. 

* The author has omitted the compoand tenses. It 
seemed to him uonecessary to perplex the learner vith 
them in a radimental book, and the knowledge) of the 
primary tenses will easily leacU in the practice, to the 
correct i9ode of using the pluperfect aud. «ft5usii^l'Q^2Q::&^^=& 
time, 



tvr ^ . 



johat we are doiny 

aijd what other persons or thin 
'•o us ; and some verbs describe the i 
we are. 

How do you know a verb ? — A, By j 
ord to before it ; if it make sense, 
as, to love, to sleep, to sit, to crack, t 
, How many sorts of verbs are then 
je ; the active verb, — the passive vert 
neuter verb. Besides these, there } 
iliary verbs, to be and to have; an 
to do are also often used as auxiliari* 
3. What are thf distinguishing prope' 
b ? — A, Number, person, mode, and i 
3. What is the use of number in a 
To distinguish between one or more 
ailed, singular and plural. 

xi,^ nse of persons?: — J. 
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IndicaHve Mode indicates or shows the action. 
The Subjunctive Mode subjoins some conditiony 
wish, or supposition; and the Imperative Mode 
commands, either kindly or roughly, or entreats^ 
or exhorts, 

Q. What is b' participle f — A. It participates, 
or partakes, of the nature of a verb, or of a fioun, 
or of an adfectfve. 

Q. What is the use of a tensef-^A* To express 
the time of an action, whether it is now dmng, ox 
done, or about to he done, 

Q. How do you distinguish the tenses? — A. 
An action doing, or being done, is in the present 
tense; an action done, is in the past, or preterite; 
and an action about to be done, is in the future, 

PRACTICE. 

Mark down all the verbs in Ecclesiastes xii., 
omitting the aui^iliary verbs to be ^n4 to have. 
Remember how you may know them, by putting 
the wprcl to before them in their ori^nal form in 
the Infinitive Mode. For instance: remember 
being the first word, you can say, to remember, 
that is then a verb. Some verbs are also like 
6ome noqns: for instance, to walk, and a walk; 
you must then be guided by sense, and see if 
there is an article before the word ; if there is, it 
is a noun ; if not, it is a verb. But the above- 
named rule will generally prove correct. 

D 2 



Conjugation op a Verb, 

all the parts of a verb are put togetb 

led conjttgating it. 

conjugation of the Active Verb is cal 

ve voice^ and that of the Passive Verb, 

voice* 

Infinitive Mood. 

TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

wns Singular, Persom Plural 

Ist. We love. 

2nd. Ye or you love 

3rd. They love. 



ove. 

hou lovest 

e loves. 



Past Tense, called Imperfect 
loved. I 1 St. We loved. 
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Subjunctive IMooe, 
Phesent Tense* 

Persons Singular^ 

1st. If I love, or may, mighty could, would, or 

should love. 
2nd, If thou love, or may, mighty &o» 
drd. K he love, or may, might, &g» 

Persons PluraL 

1st. If we love, or may, might, could, would, or 

should love. 
2nd. If ye love, or may, might, &c. 
3rd. If they love, or may, might, &c 

Impebativb Mood. 



1st. Let me love. 
2nd. Love thou, or do 

thou love. 
3rd. Let him love. 



1st. Let us love. 
2nd. Love ye, or do ye 

love. 
3rd. Let them love. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Present. — ^Loving. Past, — ^Loved. 

N.B. The preceding conjugation must be 
well committed to memory, and repeated several 
times, as all regular verbs are conjugated exactly 
like this regular verb, to love. 

What are called Compound Tenses are made by 
the help of the auxiliary verbs, to have, and to be. 
The Active Voice is formed by lli'ei ^^xV^toVaxje^ 
and t}\,e Passive Voice \>y \^\e N^x\i> to >>«• 



Jt^luperfect lense* 

I had loved, 

Thou h^dft loved, &c. 

Second Future T^nse, 
I shall have loved, 
Thou &halt have loved, &Ct 

VE Voice. — Present Tense. 

I am loved, &c. 

Imperfect Tense. 
I was Ipyedy ^* 

Perfeat Tense. 
I have been loved, &c. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
I had been loved, &c. 

First Future, 
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Subjunctive Mood* 

If I be loved — were loved — 
may, mighty could, would, should, be loved, or 

.. have been loved, 

Infinitivb Mood. 
Present Tense. Perfect Tense. 

To be lovedf To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present — ^Being loved. Past — Loved. 

Compound — Having been loved. 

From the above, the learner may see the forms 
of the auxiliaries and the compound tenses ; but 
they are merely given as hints, and not deemed 
necessary to be learnt. It will be seen, that the 
compound tenses are nothing more than the pas- 
sive participles of the verbs, preceded by tlio 
auxiliary verbs, to have^ and to be. 

Conjugation of the Auxiliary Yebb 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Persons Singular, Persons PluraL 



Ist. I have. 
2nd. Thou hast. 
drd. He, she, or it, has 
or hath. \ 



Ist. We have. 

2nd. Ye or you have. 

3rd, TVv^^ W^^ 












I.MSSONS IN GHAMMAR. 




Past or Isipeefect Tense. 




Ut. We had. 




hadst. Slid. Ye or you liai 




he, or it, had. 3rd, They had. 




Future Tense. 




lorwillhave. , 1st. We shall or will 






have. 




shalt or wilt 


2nd. Ye shall or will 
have. 




sliaU or will 


3rd. They shall or will 




ve. have. 




SuujDNCTiVE Mood. 




Persons Singular. 




Iiave, or may, might, woulil, could, or 




should have. 




ou have, or may, &c. 




■ 
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' PAETICIPLES. 

Active or Present — Having, 
Passive or Perfect — Had. 

Conjugation of the Auxiliary ViiOB 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Persons Singular, Persons Plural, 

1st. We are. 
2nd. Ye or you are. 



1st. I am. 

2nd. Thou art. 

3rd. He^ she, or it, is. 



3rd. They are. 



Past or Impeefeot Tense. 



1st. I was. 
2nd. Thou wa£t. 
3rd. He was. 



Ist. We were. 

2nd. Ye or you were. 

3rd. They were. 



Future Tense. 



1st. I shall or will be. 
2nd. Thou shalt or wilt 

be. 
8rd. He shall or will 

be. 



1st. We shdll or will be. 
2nd. Ye or you shall or 

will be. 
3rd. They shall or will 

be. 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Persons Singular, 

Ist. If I be, or may, might, wo\ild^ ^^xi^^, ^^ 
should be. 



[f W6 be, or may, might, would, cou 

should be. 
If ye or you be, or may, &c. 
If they be, or may, &c. 

Past or Imperfect Tense. 



If I were. 
If thou wert. 
It* he, she, or it, 
were. 



] St. If we were. 
2nd. If ye or you 
3rd. If they were 



Imperative Mood. 



Let me bo. 
. Be thou. 

. Let him, her, or it, 
be. 



1st Let US be. 
2nd. Be ye. 
3rd. Let them b< 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
\ll verbs are irregular which do not ei 
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LIST OF IBBEOULAB YECBS.* 



TrutnU Imperfed, 

abide, abode, 
am {to he), was, 
arise, arose, 

awake, awoke, 
bear (to bare, 
bring forth) , 
bear (to oore, 

earrif), 
beat. 



become, 

befiol, 

beget, 

begin, 

benold, 

bend. 



beat, 

became, 

befel, 

begot, 

beean, 

beneld, 

bent, 



bereave, bereft, 
bcseedti, besoagbt, 
bid, bid, bade. 



Feffeet or 

Posiive 
Participle. 
abode, 
been, 
arisen, 
awaked, 
bom. 

borne. 

beaten,beat 

become. 

befallen. 

begotten. 

begun. 

beheld. 

bent, 

bereft. 

besought. 

bidden,bid. 



Preeent, Impetfeof, 



bhid, 

bite. 

bleed, 

blow, 

break, 

breed, 

build, 

burst, 

buy, 

cast, 

catch, 

chide 

choose, 
cleare (to 

8pUt)f 

cling. 



bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

buUt, 

burst, 

bought, 

oast, 

caught, 

ohid, 

chose, 
dove, or 

cleft, 
dung. 



Perfect or 
Ptuaice 

Participle, 

bound. 

bitten, bit. 

bled. 

blown, 

broken. 

bred. 

brought. 

built. 

burst. 

bought. 

oast. 

caught. 

diiaden, 
chid. 

chosen. 

deft. 

duug. 



* CoBBETT, in his Grammar, gives a list of Verbs 
erroneously deemed irregular, and which he considers 
as regular, bat as having been corrupted in the perfect 
participle. Now, it is this corruption which helps to make 
them irregular ; and it is ridiculous, in any writer, to try 
to restore them to their original form, for their more 
pleasant souud to the ear in their irregular form is pro- 
bably a grand reason why they have become changed. - 
It is therefore in vain to try to give the name of regular 
verbs to verbs which have thrown off the restraints of 
orthography and grammatical law, and which long estab* 
lished custom has made irregular. Our ears will never 
allow us to say, ** I bursted with laughter,*' ** I drawed 
some water, and the like." The master is also requested 
to inform the pupil, that formerly the places of o and «, in 
the past tense, were frequently occupied by a, which has 
now become obsolete; as bare for bore^ begat for begoU 
&c.; forms that are generally retained in our translation 
of the Bible. Some of the participles have also oi.lv<;^ 
forms ; but those only which are qiov»\. ^<iti.*i\tiNN^ xicaioJi. v^xv^ 
here adopted* 



venture) t 
deal, 

do, 

draw, 

drive, 

drink, 

dwell, 

eat, 

faJL 

feed, 

feel. 

fight, 

find, 

flee, 

fling, 

fiy. 

forbear, 

forbid, 

forget, 

forgive, 
forsake, 
freeze, 
get. 



gird, 
give, 

go» 
grave, 

errind. 



dealt, 

tl' 

drew, 

drove, 

drank, 

dwelt, 

eat, or ate, 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forbore, 

forbade, 

forgot, 

forgave, 
forsook, 
froze, 

go*. 

gjlt* 

girt. 

gave, 

went, 

graved, 

grounc^ 



dealt. 

dug. 

done. 

drawn* 

driveo. 

drunkh 

dwelt. 

eaten. 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forbom. 

forbidden. 

forgotten, 

forgot, 
forgiven, 
forsaken, 
frozen, 
got. 
gilt, 
girt, 
given, 
gone, 
graven, 
ground. 



load. 


luauc 


lose. 


lost, 
made 


make, 


mean. 


meat 


meet. 


met. 


mow. 


mow( 


overcome, 


overt 


overdo. 


oven 


pass. 


pasai 


pay. 


paid, 


put. 


put, 
read 


read. 


rend. 


rent, 


ride^ 


rode 


ring, 


rang 


rise. 


rose 


nve^ 


rive< 


run. 

My. 


ran, 
Bfdd 


Baw, 


saw 


Beei:, 


Baw 


son 


sell. 


sole 


send. 


Ben 


set. 


set, 


shake. 


sho 


shape. 


sha 


shave. 


shfl 


shear. 


she 


•»V/\/i 


she 



*■— — 

slide, 
riing. 

slit, 

smite, 

sow, 

speak, 

speed, 

spend, 

spill, 

spin, 

spit, 

split, 

spread, 

spring, 

stand, 

steal. 

Stick, 

sting, 

stink, 

stride^ 

strike, 
string, 
strive, 
Strow, or 
strew, 

swear. 
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Imp, 
slid. 


Per. 


rre; 


Imp, 


Ter, 


slidden. 


sweat. 


sweat, 


sweat 


slunff, 
slunk. 


slung, 
slunk. 


swell, 
swim, 


swelled, 
swum. 


swollen, 
swum. 


sUt, 


sUt. 




sworn, oi> 


smote. 


smitten* 




swam. 




sowed; 


sown. 


swing. 


swung, Of 


swung. 


spoke. 


spoken. 




swang. 




sped^ 


sped. 


take, 


took, 
taught. 


taken. 


spent. 


spent. 


teach. 


taught. 


spilt. 


spilt. 


tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


spun. 


spun. 


tell. 


told. 


told. 


split. 


spit. 


think, 


thought. 


thought. 


split. 


thrive. 


throve, or 


thriven. 


spread. 


spread. 




thrived. 




sprung. 


sprung. 


throw. 


threw. 


thrown. 


stood. 


stood. 


thrust. 


thrust. 


thrust. 


stole. 


stolen. 


trei^l, 


trod. 


trodden. 


stuck. 


stuck. 


understand understood under- 


Btune, 
stunk, 


stung, 
stunk. 


wax. 


waxed. 


stood, 
waxen. 


strode, w 


stridden. 


wear. 


wore. 


worn. 


strid. 




weave. 


wove. 


woven. 


struck, 


struck. 


weep. 


wept, 


wept. 


strung. 


strung. 


win, 


won, 


won. 


strove. 


striven. 


wind. 


wound. 


wound. 


strowcd, or strown. 


work. 


wrought, 


wrought, vt 


strewed, 


, strewed. 






worked. 




strewed. 


wring. 


wringed, 


wrung. 


swore. 


sworn. 


write. 


wrote. 


written.* 



Some verbs are called defective verbs, because 
they are only used ia some tenses, as the verb, 
ought; and all those used in the sigps of the 
tenses ; as, skall^ willy can^ mat/y and to do, 

* Bat putting now after the present, yesterday after the 
prrfect, and had before yesterday, after the perfect parti' 
cipfe, or by filling up the following lines with each irre- 
gular verb, the pupil will easily recollect all the irregular 
forms: thus, 



Present, 



now. 



Perfect 
yesterday. 



Perfect Participle, 
I had tfesterdaxj, 



/ write now, I wrote yesterday, 1 had ^T\\X»a, '5jeateTA.a>|. 
J am now, J was yesterday, \ httd\i^«ai|eatATdo.'\|^^<i' 



iVe«.7.— l.Isball. 2. Thoa sbalt. s 
1. We shall. 2. You shalL S 

Past r.~l. I shoald. 2. Thou shouldst 3 
1. We shoald. 2. You should. 9 

Will, 

Vres, r.— 1. 1 will. 2. Thou wilt. i 

1. We will. 2. You will. I 

Past, r.— 1. 1 would. 2. Thou wouldst. £ 
i. We would. 2. Yon would. I 



May. 

Pres. T, — l.I may. 2. Thou mayest. 

1. We may. 2. Yon may. 
Pa^t T, — 1. 1 might. 2. Thou mightest 

1. We might. 2. You might 

Can. 

Pres. T. — 1. 1 can. 2. Thou canst. 

1. We can. 2. You can. 
!>..-# T — IT AAiiM. 2. Thou couldst 
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PARTICIPLES. 

jpresen/— Doing. Pa«*— Done. 

Some verbs are called impersonal verbs, because 
tliey cannot take a pronoun before them — mean- 
ing a person — but only it; as, "tV snows," "i^ 
hails." 

The signs i/y may, might, can, could, would, 
should, must — put before a verb-^^ always mean 
something conditional, or that may take place; 
as„ **If I mayi go," " I should do. it.'* 

Let is tti€^ sign of the imperative mood; as *^lei 
him love* 

RECAPITULATION. 

Q. What da you call conjugating a verb? — 
A. Putting all the parts together. 

Q. Wh^t is the active voice ?^--^4. The conju- 
gation of the active verb. 

Q. What ia the passive voice? — A» The con- 
jugation of the passive verb. 

Q. How are the compound tenses formed? — 
A, By the help of the verb, to have, 

Q. How is the passive voice formed? — A. By 
the help.qf the verb, to be. 

Q. Give me a specimen of a compound tenser 
^A. '*Ibavelo\ed:' 

Q. Give me a specimen of the passive voice. 
m-^A. •*/ aw loved." 

Q. What is a regular verb? — A. One tl\al v^ 
conjugated in the regular wvxy, ^\)aftN^^>^^^'^^' 

E 2 



Indicative Mood. 
Pbesbht Tbssb. 
Singular. ^^ ^^ 

I walk. Yaor 

Thou walkest. „. 

He. she, or it, walks or The^ 

walketh, Sec 

See the conjugation pf the vert 

a What is an irregular verb?- 
dcJnot end its past tense, or part, 

a What is a defective verb?— ^ 
only used in some tenses. 

ftWhatisanimpersondverW 
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PRACTICE L 

Write down all the verbs in Luke viii, 4 — 15, 

PRACTICE n. 

Write down the verbs in Luke vii. 36 — 50, 
marking their number and persons. Omit the 
auxiliaries to have and to be; thus, ^* Verse 36, 
desired — 3rd pers. sing. — for he desired.** 

PRACTICE IIL 

Write down all the verbs, with their modes and 
tenses, in Matt. xv. 21 — 31, omitting the auxi- 
liaries; thus, "Verse 21, went — Indie* Mode. 
Verb to go^ past tense,** &c. 

PRACTICE IV. 

Write down the person, number, mode, and 
tense of each verb, in Isa. Iv. 1—3. 



Pronoun mesLUsfor naun, and is used 
f repeating the noun. 

Though the pronouns are used with th 
lej are not parts of the verb, but a distl 
' speech. We have net yet considerei 
3cause we think they will best be underi 
lis place. . 

A verb being used to express some a< 
ate of being, it requires a noun to be 
ith it, to show by whom the action is per: 
who is in the state referred to. There! 
ad — "Jesus wept,"-r-"P^ul preaehed." 
e suffering, or action, belong to Jesus an 
jt it would be awkward to repeat the noi 
lually, especially when a person is spea 



mea 



,1^ A «U:iJ i 
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Example of Pbonouns. 
John and Mary 




were reading their book ; but 

He off ^^yie^°^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 




Here John and He & Mary and Sqe 

are the same ; 

but instead of naming them again, and saying 
John and Mary were reading their books ; but 
John looked off, while Mart/ still looked on, he is 
used for John in the last sentence, and she for 
Mary; and he and she being put for the nouns of 
proper names, John and Man/, are called pro* 
nouns. 



and three persons plural. That whi 
the place of the person or persons 
called iht first person; that which is 
of the person or persons spoken to, 
second person; and that which occupi 
of the person or persons or objects g 

called the third person, 

Sint, 
The person or persons ) ^^ j 

speaking J -^ 

Thepersonorpersons. ,^7^„, 

spoken to J 

The person or persons ) ^ J Hie 

spSkenof /•^y'^nSft. 

When these pronouns come afte 
verb or a prepobition, they change tl 

I becomes Me; 

therefore it is wrong to say, "Give i 
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lie becomes Him; 
She becomes Her; 
It retains its form, It, 

In like manner tbe plural changes its iorm after 
E verb or preposition: 

We becomes Us; 
You only retains its form, You ; 
They becomes them. 

This changed form is called the objective case; 
60 that a noun or pronoun, coming after a verb 
or preposition, is the objective case. 

2. The Relative pronouns relate to some noun 
£n the former part of the sentence. They are 
tohoy whichf thaty and what,* 

fVhOf changes its form : when you are speak- 
ing of possession, it becomes whose; as, "He 
whose right it is ;" that is, the right of whom 
it is, — and when it is influenced by a verb op 
preposition, it becomes whom; "In whom we 
have redemption through his blood.*' Here the 
Apostle is speaking of Christ, whose name had 
been before mentioned. 

WhOf relates to persons; which, to things; and 
that, to persons or things. What, is sometimes 
used for the thing which, " That is what I 
wanted.*' 

3. The Possessive pronouns are my, thy, his, 
her, itSy our, your, their. They are so called, 

♦ Who, which, and what, are called interro^atoTVts^Vcis:^ 
they are used to ask a question. 



my house; but frequently they supply 
of the noun, and then they become m\ 
hisy herSy ours^ yourSy theirs. For instar 
s is my house," and '' That is your houi 
be thus expressed; — "Mw is my hoai 
that is yours;* yours standing for y 






Table of Personal Pronouns. 
Singular. 

NominaHve. Post, Oi 

person I, My, Mine, M< 

ud person Thou, Thy, Thine, Tl 

[Mas.. He, His, His, Hi 

d person Fem.. She, Her, HerSy H< 

Neut. It, Its, Its, It. 

Plural. 
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Limself ;* they may, however, be so used, except 
every, 

5. The DemojistraHve pronouns^ are so called 
because they demonstrate the nouns to which they 
relate. They are, 'Ai*, that^ these^ and those; as, 
** This is he of whom I spake;" that is, the man 
is he, &c. 

6. The Indefinite pronouns are those whi<jh 
express their objects in an indefinite manner 
They are, some, other, any, all, such, <fec. 

7. Reciprocal pronouns are formed by adding 
self or selves to some personal pronouns ; as 
inyself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, ourselveSy 
yourselves, themselves, 

RECAPITULATION. 

Q, What is a pronoun? — A, It is a word that 
stands for a noun to prevent its to^> I'requent re- 
petition. 

Q. What is a personal pronoun? — A, It stands 
for persons. 

Q. What is a relative pronoun? — A. It relates 
to some noun in the sentence. 

Q. What is a possessive pronoun? — A, It 
shows the posses>ion of the person or persons iu 
the thing to which it is applied. 

Q. What is a distributive pronoun? — A. It 
divides the persons or things that make up » 
number. 

Q. What is a demonstrative pronoun? — A^ ^ 
tleiuonst rated or shows t\\<i wviWM \.^ >^iVv^ '>^ 
relates, u 



ciprocai pronuuuo, *^ 

selveSy added to some of the 
sonal pronouns: as, myself^ 

PRACTIC 

Write down all the proni 
1 — 17, also In Titus il. 



LESSON 

ADVER 

Following the order of ni 
learnt the use of the verb 
parts of speech we have 
he wants to find some w; 
^---^^rr Ins thoughts mon 
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Other adverbs, but mostly to verbs, to give them 
a more distinct meaning. Thus, he talks quickly 
—he deals honestly — ^he means weli — he is a very 
good man. 

1; The Adverb shows the manner in which a 
thing is done; as "James paints neatly, ^^ Ad- 
verbs expressing manner are generally formed by 
adding ly to an adjective; as nQ2Lt, neatly ; fine, 
finely; neat Siud fi?ie are adjectives; neatly SLud 
finely are adverbs. 

2. The Adverb shows the time when an action 
is performed; as "James paints now.*' 

3. The Adverb shows the place where an 
action is performed; as, "James paints here/' 

4. Adverbs affirm and deny; as, " Do you love 
me?" Yes. " Does he not love you?'* No, 

5. Adverbs express doubt; as, *^ Perhaps he 
may come.'* 

6. Adverbs are used for interrogation^ or ask- 
ing questions; as, ^^Hq,w do you do?** 

7. Adverbs express different degrees of quan" 
tity or quality; as, "George loves me much, but 
John loves me more,** "This apple is juicy, but 
that apple is more juicy.** 

An adverb may often be known by its answer- 
ing to the questions, how? when? where? how 
much? as. How does James paint? Neatly. 
When does James paint? Now. Where does 
James paint ? Here, How much does George 
love you ? More than John does. 

Besides qualifying verbs, adverbs qualify also 
adjectives; as wise, more wise*, ^^iot, \aVA«ta\A.\j 



Positive* 


Comparative* 


iiuperi 


soon, 


sooner. 


8001 


often 


oftener. 


ofte: 


much, 


more. 


mofl 


well, 


better, 


best 


far. 


farther, 


fart 


wisely, 


more wisely, 


mos 


unjustlj, 


more unjustly, 


mos 



VERBS WITH ADVER 

An Adverb deaQribes the meaning of the Verb 

TO WORK TO 





VERBS WITH ALVERDS. ('5 

TO RUN . TO BEG 




SMOOTHLY, SLOWLY. 

N.B. Tba word t* Ihe bottom of ucb piottue ia the Aittii, 



RECAPITULATION. 

Q. What is an adverb?—.^. It ia a word 
B^ded to a verb, and sometimes to an adjt'ctive or 
ether adverb, to give a more distiwA ixiessivtv^- 
F 2 
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nanneTy time, SLuapuivc lu 

IS well as different degrees of q 

^[ualitj. 

Q, For what other purposes are a 
— A. For affirming or denyingy exprc 
and asking questions, 

Q. How may an adverb often h 
^. Bj its answering to the ques 
when f where f how much f 

Q, What other parts of speech I 
are qualified bj adverbs? — A, Ad 
adverbSy zmdi participles. 

Q. Bo adverbs ever (^^ualifj nou 
never, 

Q. Have adverbs degrees of co 
adjectives? — A, Yes. 

Q. In what way are they forme< 
times by different words, as, muct 
but more frequently by adding er 
-«««♦; ,ro and est for the superlativ 



PKEPOSITIONS. 
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LESSON VIII. 

Whbn we have learnt to talk and to put some 
of the principal parts of speech together, we still 
^nd a deficiency in expressing some thingS| for 
want of what we call 



PREPOSITIONS. 

The author has heard children say, I go chapel^ 
instead of I go to chapeL I go bed, for I go to 
bed. Now the word to is the preposition, and 
prepositions may, tlierefore, be described as words 
mostly placed before nouns and pronouns, to 
show the connexion between one word and an- 
other. They govern the words before which 
they are placed, in the objective case. 

The principal are, 



above 


between 


on 


about 


beyond 


over 


after 


down 


through 


against 


for 


to 


among 


from 


under 


at 


in 


up 


before 


into 


upon 


behind 


of 


with 


below 


off 


without 


beneath 







CONJUNCTIONS. 
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frnm Jeruanlem to Jericho and fell among thie-ves, 
who stripped him of hia raiment, and wounded 
bim and departedj leaving him half dead," LukCj 



CONJUNCTIONS 
Join words and Sentences. 




A Man AND Horse. A Girl AND Boj^ 

CoNJDHCTioNs do for sentences, and sometimea 
for words, what prepositions do for words onl^i 
that is, they "connect theln together. 





The prindpal are. 


again 


both if 


albeit 


but lest 


also 


either likewisa 


although 


else moreover 


and 


except neither 




for neverthelc 


because 


however 



otherwise tnt;iov»^ 

save therefore ye 

Example of Conjunctions^ Acts : 
— ^^And the word of the Lord wi 
throughout all the region. But the 
up the devout and honourable won 
chief men of the city, and raised 
against Paul and Barnabas, and ex 
out of their coasts. But they shook 
of their feet against them» and 
Iconium. And the disciples were f 
and with the Holy Ghost.** 

Some conjunctions are called cop^ 
jifnctiv€f and some disjunctive. 

The conjunction copulative con^ 
tenc^ and lengthens it by joining ; 
it^ circumstances with another, a 
- ••» ♦ho sense; as, " Ai 
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have hands, Imt they handle not ; feet have they, 
but they walk not ; neither speak they through 
their thioat." 

INTERJECTIONS. 

O! Oh! 

Ah! Ho! 

HuNh! Jjiol 

Alas! 



Interjections 

Are words used to express some passion of the 
mind : principally o^joy or griefs and are usually 
followed by a note of admiration thus (!) If 
you hurt yourself, and cry out ; or if you sud- 
denly see anything that fills you with surprise, 
you generally use an interjection. The following 
passages of Scripture begin with interjections : — 
"0/ that my people had hearkened unto me." — 
^^ Alas I master, for it was borrowed." — "Zo/ 
this is our God, we huve waited for him." — 
"Hail! thou highly fasoav^d «t\ivo\\'^>N>5>\s\ecvT* 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Q. What are prepositions ? — A. Words placed 
before other words, to show the connexion be- 
tween them, or to connect words together. 

Q. In what case do prepositions govern the 
-vrords before which they are put? — A, In the 
objective case, 

Q. What are conjunctions ? — A, Words which 
connect sentences together. 

Q. Are there various sorts of conjunctions ?— 
A, Yes. The copulative or conjunctive and dis^ 
junctive. Conjunctions copulative continue a sen- 
tence and connect the circumstances ; and con- 
junctions disjunctive join the sentence without 
connecting the circumstances. The ' copulative 
conjunctions are, and, because^ both, for ^ if, since^ 
fhatf t/ien, therefore, whei'efore. The disjunct 
tives are, cts, but, either, lest, neither, nor, not* 
n--:*r.<;^anding, or, than, though, unless, yet. 



PRACTICE. 

Write down the prepositions in Titus ii. and in 
Psal. xxxvi. 

Write down the conjunctions in Mark x.. 13 
—27. * 

Write down the interjections in Rev; xviii. 10, 
16, & 19.— Matt. xi. 2 1, & 2/J.— Isa. Iv. I.— Issu 
Ixiv. 1. — ^Isa. Ix. 2. — jVlalt. "xxvuv *i^» 



fCWwv w 



Q. What 13 an uujt 
in general, expresses the quality of i 

Q. What is an article? — A. A 
placed before a noun, to give it a p 
niiication. 

Q. What is a verb f — A. A ver 
show what we are doing to othe 
things, and what other persons o 
doing to us ; and some verbs descr 
in which we are. 

Q. What is a pronoun ? — A, I 
noun, to prevent its too frequent n 

Q, What is an adverb? — A, A 
a verb, and sometimes to an adje* 
adverb, to give a more distinct me 

Q, What is a preposition f — ^ 
which connects ipords together. 

^ •«^ri,„f 'q ^ conjunction ? — A, 
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SOME GENERAL BULGS CALLED 

SYNTAX, 

WHICH MEANS THE CONNEXION AND PUTTING IN ORDEIl 
OF THE WORDS AND SENTENCES OF A LANGUAGE. 



A Sentence means many words joined together in a 
complete sense. 

A Simple Sentence is a complete sentence without the 
need of a conianction. 

A Compound Sentence requires a conjunction or relative 
pronoun. 

In syntax, there is Concord, or Agreement, and Regimen^ 
or Government, 

Concord is the agreement of one word with another, in 
gender, number, case, and person. 

Government means the influence which one word has 
opon another, when, by the rules of grammar, it causes it 
to take some particular case or mode. 

NOUNS. 

A plural noun requires a plural verb: as, "Their feet 
are swift to shed blood ; not, *' their feet is swift/' 

Two or more nouns joined by a conjunction, requ're 
e plural verb; as, "Destruction and misery are in their 
ways." 

Nouns of multitude, meaning many persons collected In 
one body, may have either a singular or plural Terb; 
observing, however, whether you mean to speak of them 
as a body, or as many distinct persons forming that body. 
In the first case, by meaning one \.\ivn^, wA Nsx^v^^vo^^jj'CNNfe 



ADJECTlvjco. 

One adjective roost out be coopled with ant 

Miserable poor," •* dreadful bad." Th« first 

hus wrongly employed sboald be made ao mti 

he words sboald be, "miserably poor," **dreadf 

Never pat most before a superlative, thas, ** m 

lentest," ** most wickedest** ** He is the most wici 

that ever lived," shoald be, "the most wicked ma 

Adjectives are generally placed next before 

to which they belong; as, a "yirtaous wo* 

poetry they may be placed after; as, " Love tHvi 

excelling. 

VERBS. 

Mind that the noons and pronouns which be 
verb, require that verb to be in the same i 
person. " I love," and not " I loves;" " Bird/ 
be sure that you are right, when in doubt on 
yerb, cooj agate it thus: 

1st person, I love, 
2d person. Thou lovest, 
^ ^o loyes. &o. 
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moment yon add the implied verb, for it then becomes 
•• Me am here >" •♦ife did it." 

The relative u;/^o is sometimes put before the verb, when 
it is ojcted upon by the verb, in which case it becomes 
wham; as, "The boy whom you called." If, however, 
the verb does not act upon it, it retains the form of the ' 
nominative; as, "Who told you?" Here the verb only 
acts upon you, and not upon who. 

As verbs and prepositions govern pronouns in the 
objective case.it is improper to use. the nominative in- 
stead of it Do not say, ** Who do you speak lo?" ** Who 
did yon see?'' but **whom did you speak to?" or, "to 
whom did you speak ?" " whom did you see ?" 

Them is very often improperly used for the demonstra* 
tive plural pronoan those. When yon are pointing out 
any thing of which you have not spoken before, you must 
rot say, ** Give me them things," or "Mem books," &c , but 
'•give me those things," &c. 

ADVERBS. 

An adverb should always be pot close to the word to 
which it refers, and generally after a verb and betweeu 
an auxiliary and a participle; as," Thy word is very ptiref 
therefore thy servant loveth it" "Let us walk honestly* 
as in the day." " I have surely seen the auction of my 
people which are in Egypt" 

Two negatives make an affirmative. '* I have not seen 
vone of them," means *' I have seen some of them." If 
you mean to say, "I have none," you roust not think to 
make the phrase stronger by saying, " I have not none,*' 
for this destroys your meaning. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

In speaking familiarly we may put the preposition 
which governs the noun or pronoun after the verb; as, 
"That is the person I gave it to;" but in writing, it is 
better to say, " to whom I gave it ;" as, " Lord, to whom 
shall we go?'* " This is he of tchom \ ^^^'ei'* ^ssl^ xl^ 

Q 2 



no* OUljr j^.„ 

(nodes, tenses, and persons or vei u-, 

f^nd^proDOuus which they unite to be in t 

GENERAL CAUTION 

I. ^waFe of pross grammatical blundi 
In using Verbg, do not say ** I toves/* ^ 
JiO^B,** **r THINK," &C.J nor, "They says^ 
but " Tk^ SAY," axKl " Thep know," &c 
a very comfDon, btit very gross blander. ' 
*' Yoa yfoa well yesterday,** should be, ^*1 
** Yon WERE well yesterday." It would 1 
this, by only observing the conjugation 
of the verb " to be:" thus, — 

"I was," '"lliouwaEt," 
'^•We were," "Ye or yoa were," (and not 

"They were." 
. Id speaking of the p<tst, always ren 
past tense; do not say, " I see him yestc 
sf^nse^ you may »(^ n thing notr, but yo 
it should therefore be, **I saw him 
country blunders are as bad : ** I see^a 
not English ; and " I saw'd him yeste 
von cut him in two with a saw. 

" • — ^atncr the irregular 
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* If any thing we might say could help yon in this afTa'tr, 
it will give ns pleasure/' should he, *' If any thing we majf 
say can help/' &c. May always refers to the future; 
might, correctly used, to the pa^t. 

The common people in Norfolk frequently use the sub- 
jonctiye mood for the indicative, in all the verbs, which 
is very bad English. They say, *'It have rained/' instead 
of "It /mm rained/' &c. 

The same error is committed in many places with the 
verb to do; as, ** It do rain/' for " It wtes rain/* or, '* It 
mins/' **Do it run?" for •♦ Does it run?" It is also a 
common mistake made with the verb to be; many country 
people say, ** Be you," for " Are you :" " I be," for " I 
tfni, &c* 

The pronouns You and /, coupled together, are often 
improperly used: it has often been observed, that /alwaya 
becomes ife in the objective case; therefore, to say ** He 
told yon and /of it," is wrong; it should be, *' You and 
Me." On the contrary, if you mention the pronouns before 
the verb, you should say, ** You and I;" as, " Yoi; and I 
told him. An error is often committed with the pro- 
nouns "You and I*' after the preposition between. Mhny 
persons say, "between you and /;" it should be, "between 
you and me," the preposition between, as well as all other 
prepositions, putting the noun or pronoun which follows 
it in the objective case, and the second pronoun of this 
sentence being coupled in case with the first by the con- 
junction an<L 

He for Him, in the objective case, is a shocking blun- 
der; as, "John told he;* it should be, "John told nim" 

Many country people in Gloucestershire, Somersetshire* 
and Hampshire, place a pronoun personal in the nomina- 
tive after a verb, when it ought to be in the objective case } 
as, " Him told I," for " He told ««;" ^ I saw' he/' for " I 
saw him,** 

You must again recollect, that it is wrong to reply me 
when a question is a^ked, " Who is there?" the answer is 
" /." It is also common in pointing out a person to say« 
" That is him," " That is her;'* for, as the verb to be has 
the same case after it as before il, \l i^o\3\!^\»>*'*''^^ia^>^ 
M" " Thatis she.*' 



^oa saw ak uut u-^^ , 

}tead of" The man that, or whoni, you saw, 
that, or which yon had.*' 

As is also very improperly nsed by many. 
whom; they would say, for instance. "The mf 
for ** The man that^ or whom^ I met." 

In nsing a comparison, the personal pronon 
often wrongly employed. " I know better t 
should be, " better than he ;** for the verb is agai' 
and if continued, would be, '* better than he k 
shows the error; for who would say, "bet 
knows.** " He is older than her,** should, 
rule, be, " He is older than she;*' or else it 
" He is older than her is,** which appears 
dictely. 

In Herefordshire, and some other count! 
often put the pronoun in the objective ch 
yerb, instead of the nominative ; thus, " Hi 
irteadof"flesaidit.'' 

In using Adjectives, remember always to 
more and most for comparatives and superia 
adjective has more than two syllables. B 

" •i-v*f„iiai#, and remen 
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cured by teaching theui frequently the conjugation of the 
Terb to be; — I am, Thou art, &c 

Take care that the Dumber of your noun agrees yritib. 
the verb: ** There u vessels sailing to day," should be, . 
** There are vessels," &c.; the noun, vessels, being plural ^ 
•* There iff a vessel," would be correct* 

In using Adverbs, recollect what has been said about 
two negatives, and do not say " I have not none," &c., and 
the like phrases. 

Take care and avoid the common mistake of using 
adjectives for adverbs. Do not say that a person looks 
beautiful: he may be beautiful, but he looks beautifully; 
the verb always requires the word after it in a way of 
farther explanation to be an adverb, which mostly ends 
in ly. The comparative degree is often wrongly made by. 
nor, instead of than ; " lie knows better nor 1," should 
be, "rtflfil." 

II. Beware of vulgar words or expressions. Some are 
very disgusting; as, **If so be," now grown obsolete in 
conversation; " And what not." 

Some proverbs are also vulgar; as, " By long, aod by 
late," &c. 

III. Beware of using ^ne words, that you do not well 
understand. A plain word, properly used, is always pre-, 
ferable to any other, in common conversation. I have 
heard people make some laughable blunders in this way, 
and seen them make themselves very ridiculous. Hence 
comes the use ai obstropolous, for obstreperous g an4 neces- 
stated, for necessitated, &c. 

There is a common blunder, which I would mention m 
this place, though it does not precisely come under this 
caution. Learnt is often wrongly used for tau^t; as, 
•• He learnt me," for ** He taught me." This is a very 
old form of speech, which has now become so vulgar as to^ 
be considered wrong. 

IV. Beware of vulgar repetitions; as, "Says be,** 
•• Says she," «♦ Says I," " And so," ♦» Yon see," which, re^ 
peated often in telling a story, render it very unpleasaut. 

V. Beware ofvulgar provincial pronunciation. Though 
many of our words are not spelt as thft's ^^^ ^vsiJsswiRj^.^ 



/« and that, ased in the counties moi 
eachers may easily correct these errorf 
oomy, as used in some midland counties 
ied for the same purpose, in Devonshir 
nglish words, but they are quite confined t 
inces, and used only by the vulgar. 
There is a word wrongly pronounced by 
^le people in Devonshire and some other c( 
ften shows to what county they belong; 
) which they give a long sound, pronouncin 
ke write, instead of favounV. 
The Kentish people, and the Londoners a1 
re notorious for substituting the v for w, 
le V, in pronouncing words: as humorous! 
he well-known phrase, *' Weal and wine 
:ood wictuals, I wowj" and in "Vill, v 

The vulgar Londoners clip the name 
amous city most shamefully, and call it / 
ay arter for after; Natur, for Nature; kei 
rhev also sav. winder, for window^ sout 
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persons, ^ho do not attend to correct pronunciation, but 
still they are considered as vulgar. Ilis*n, her\ our\ 
your'n, for his, hers, ours, yours, are also shocking faults in 
pronunciation. In the West, people often cut off the g 
from Clothing, &c.; in London, they add a A; the former 
say, noihin, and the latter nothink ■ the latter specimen is 
barbarous. The Yorkshire and Lancashire dialects have 
also nearly the latter defect; the ing should have a ringing 
sound. 

VI. Beware of bad spelling. A little attention irill at 
least prevent the shocking blunders made by some people 
who can write. £very book they read will teach them 
bow to spell common words; and if they are only a little 
cautious, they will never spell come, cum, or kum, as I 
have often seen, and many other such blunders. Espe- 
cially mind the distinction between the verb is, and the 
pronoun his; and remember, that vvheneveryou mean the 
word to signify a person it should be his. 

In commencing a letter, avoid the hackneyed way of 
saying, *• This comes to you with my kind love, hoping 
you are well, as I am at present, thank God for it;" rather 
begin it in any way than this; it seems as if you ca'h use 
no words of your own. 

In reading, regard your stops, and avoid using a sing* 
ing tone. Some children, and grown people too, read a 
chapter as if they were crying a " Last dying speech and 
confession." In talking, many of the Londoners have 
also a most disgusting canting tone, and some country 
people whine, particularly in Gloucestershire and Here- 
fordshire. 

VII. Avoid vulgar and profane interjections and exclct' 
mations. " By my troth," used in Shropshire and its 
vicinity ; and " As I hope to be saved," " My eye," used 
in London, are vulgar. "O criT used by children, is a 
profane allusion, and an abridgment of "O Christ r* 
•* Good God I" used by some of the better orders, is pro- 
fane; and "O heavens r little better. "Lord have mercy 
upon me!" ought never to be lightly used; and **God 
Almighty," and other names of the D^\V^> wv^\.\issH'^^» 
be uttered but with reverence, ** ioT V>Bift \^x^'*"^^^'^^^^ 
bim gailtlesa, that taketli his nvnxie vo. N«isi^* ^ 



r heart; and, on the contrary, saymg nenemy 

! article a becoming an before a Towel or silent 
)wel or silent h must never be soanded, which 
*ten done: for instance, an author, must not 
;d as if written an hauthor, 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

1 should begin with a capital letter— 

The first word of every book, chapter, letter, n 

ice, &c. 

The name of God, and all proper names of persi 

), streets, rivers, mountains, ships, &c., and nai 

3d from them ; as, English, European. 

The first word of every line of poetry. 

The pronoun I, and the interjection O. 

BTOPS AND MARKS. 

Comma (,) pause while you can count one; and 
o each of the rest, namely, a Semicolon (;) a C< 
Period (.) 

TJie following are Marks :^' 



